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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 



BY JAMES HENRY MOSER 



I^HE American National Gallery of 
Art is no longer a myth — a name. 
The great North Hall in the new building 
erected for the National Museum at Wash- 
ington has been converted into a series 
of lofty, sky-lighted galleries, wherein 
have been installed the William T. Evans 
collection of representative paintings by 
American artists ; the Harriet Lane Johns- 
ton collection of valuable works of art; 
the Tuckerman, Henderson, and other 
recent gifts and loans to the Nation. 

This is not intended as a permanent 
abode. Spacious as is the building which 
the National Museum will occupy it is 
none too large for its own purposes, and 
before a great while other quarters will 
have to be provided for the Nation's art 
collections, but for the present it is ade- 
quate. The National Gallery of Art 



assumes concrete form, the collections 
acquired through the generosity of cer- 
tain public-spirited individuals are open 
to all; opportunity is given Congress to 
observe that something more than a be- 
ginning has been made ; and to the people- 
at-large to note that those in authority 
are not unmindful of their interests. Thus 
the way is paved both to future acquisi- 
tion and to the extension of the beneficent 
influence bound to be exerted by a per- 
manent exhibition of good art at the 
Nation's Capital. 

The Harriet Lane Johnston collection, 
comprising some important paintings by 
distinguished masters, ancient and mod- 
ern, and numerous articles of historic 
interest and value, became the property 
of the Nation in June, 1906, a decree of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
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iumbia, declaring a National Gallery, to 
which, by Mrs. Johnston's will, it had 
been provisionally left, to exist, and giv- 
ing to that institution lawful right as 
claimant. 

This marked not the birth of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, as some have 
supposed, it dating in reality from 1846, 
when the Smithsonian Institution was 
granted a charter by Congress, but an 
awakening of interest on the part of those 
to whom art has special significance. 
Less than a year later Mr. William T. 
Evans, whose time and energies have been 
much devoted to the encouragement of our 
native painters, offered to present to the 
Nation thirty-six paintings by contem- 
porary American artists in his private col- 
lection — an offer which was speedily and 
gratefully accepted. 

"The acceptance of this most generous 
and wholly unexpected offer," says Mr. 
Rathbun, in his recently published volume 
on the National Gallery, "made it neces- 
sary to secure a place for the temporary 
installation of the collection outside of 
the Museum and Smithsonian buildings, 
since neither of these contained at that 
time any available or suitable space for 
an exhibition of this character and extent. 
Accommodations in the atrium of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art were at once ten- 
dered by the trustees of that establish- 
ment, and it was, therefore, through the 
courtesy of the latter that the public were 
enabled to enjoy the benefits of Mr. 
Evans's gift to the nation." For two years 
the Evans collection remained on view 
in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and 
steadily, Mr. Evans, realizing the ultimate 
value to the nation of such a collection 
and confident that the Government would 
eventually provide adequate housing, 
added picture after picture. 

Almost immediately, in fact before the 
first pictures had arrived, the gift was 
increased, fourteen paintings being added. 
The collection now numbers upward of 
one hundred. 

The National Gallery, which was 
opened to the public on March 1 7th, with 
appropriate ceremony, occupies, as has 
already been stated, the great North Hall 
of the new museum building — a room 16£ 



by 50 feet in dimensions, rising 56 feet 
through the upper stories to the ceiling 
light, which is sufficiently wide and ample 
to give the impression of a glass-covered 
court. For the purposes of the gallery — 
the proper exhibition of paintings — this 
hall has been subdivided into small gal- 
leries by means of partitions thick enough 
to avoid an appearance of instability. 
These partitions, or screens, are covered 
with burlap, in some instances of a warm 
gray tint, and in others of a rich dull 
green. There are six small rooms of an 
average size of 15 by 18 feet, and one 
large room 40 by 50 feet, which centers 
the group and justifies its location. 

Much can be said in praise of both the 
environment and the installation. As 
William Howe Downes said of certain 
exhibits when recently placed in the new 
museum building at Boston: "Positively, 
we had never, in the true meaning of the 
word, seen many of these things before." 
For this the splendid lighting is account- 
able. But for the admirable general effect 
all credit is due Mr. William H. Holmes, 
the Curator, under whose direction the 
pictures have been hung. There is no 
crowding, no skying, no inharmonious re- 
lationships, each picture being placed 
with a fine appreciation of the compli- 
mentary juxtaposition of canvases in the 
matter of size, color, tone, subject, com- 
position, and scale. 

Occupying the center of the east wall in 
the main gallery is Elliott Daingerfield's 
well-known "The Child of Mary," flanked 
by two superb landscapes, full of truth 
and power, rich color, and tone, by Henry 
W. Ranger, one of America's masters of 
landscape painting. One of these is a 
picture of a cornfield; the other a bit 
of woodland — "Bradbury's Mill Pond" — 
which has been engraved on wood by 
Henry Wolf. To the right of the former 
hangs Alphonse Jongers's portrait of Mr. 
Evans — an excellent likeness, and to the 
left of the latter is seen "The Siren," a 
profoundly skilful and appealing picture 
by Louis Loeb, whose untimely death the 
art world is lamenting. 

Passing to the north wall, broken by 
the wide entrance to the north corridor, 
a fine sheep picture by Carleton Wiggins 
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comes first, then a small Whittredge and 
a Tryon, above which hangs Wyant's 
rugged and rich "Flume, Opalescent 
River, Adirondacks," transcribing a glen 
through which a brook runs. This is one 
of the "Star" pictures of the Evans col- 
lection, the loveliness of which could not 
be comprehended in a less powerful light 
because of the shadowy key in which it is 
executed. Here is rock painting — the 
mossy damp depth of a mountain ravine 
pictured so vividly that one can forget 
himself, in contemplation, and fancy he 
is breathing the sweet, cool atmosphere 
of a secluded retreat far from the haunts 
of men. How directly, almost slightly, 
Wyant's unerring brush has painted it! 
All this beauty and the joy the painter 
found in it is swiftly conveyed to the 
observer. Three other Wyants may be 
seen in the south corridor, "Autumn at 
Arkville," "Spring," and "The Housa- 
tonic Valley," attesting the variety and 



charm, as well as the veracity, of the work 
of this devout and reverent nature wor- 
shipper. The remaining paintings in 
this panel are "September Afternoon," 
by George Inness, and "My Day at 
Home," a study of a young bull lying 
down in a stable, by William H. Howe — 
a painting which deserves a better title, 
being of greater artistic than illustrative 
interest. 

Beyond the doorway on this same wall 
are grouped "The Moose Chase," an early 
work by George de Forest Brush; 
"Venice," by Wm. Gedney Bunce; 
"Sheepyard," a brilliant moonlight effect 
by Horatio Walker ; a toneful nocturne of 
the sea, "Great Silas," by Robert C. 
Minor; and a Dupre-like marine by 
George H. Bogert, entitled "Sea and 
Rain." 

In the center of the west wall opposite 
the Daingerfield "Madonna" has been 
placed a large decorative figure painting, 
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rich in color, by Hugo Ballin, "The 
Sibylla Europa," purchased at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. R. W. Gilder, and re- 
produced as a frontispiece in this issue 
of Art and Progress, on either side 
of which hang other figure paintings, 
"The Lesson/' by the same artist, and 
"The Boy with an Arrow/' by Douglas 
Volk, an appealing portrait study of a 
lad, very artistic and full of charm. 
These are complemented, as it were, by 
choice landscapes — William A. Coffin's 
"September," a most unpretentious can- 
vas, but of enduring merit; Ranger's 
"Connecticut Woods," Gay's "Hillside," 
together with Paul Dougherty's "Sun 
and Storm," a rocky coast scene, full of 
power and motion, in which forms are 
seen through a shimmering veil of light- 
laden mist. 

Passing to the south wall, the right- 
hand section has for its chief picture 
"Sundown," by George Inness, one of the 
best known of this artist's pictures — a 



color poem of exquisite delicacy, but in 
so low a key that only a hint of its great 
and very subtle beauty can be realized 
when seen in other than the fullest light. 
Two other landscapes by Inness hang in 
this same panel — a truthful little picture 
of "Georgia Pines," a wood interior, and 
a less realistic and significant "Niagara." 
A weird little example of Albert P. 
Ryder's work is here also, "Moonlight," 
a marine, as well as a painting of cattle, 
"The Pasture Lot," by Carleton Wiggins. 
To the left of the doorway is a group 
of six very remarkable tone pictures, 
which form a panel of great decorative 
color charm. Chief among these is 
the "Canoe Builders," by Ralph Albert 
Blakelock, the surface of which, highly 
varnished, suggests the curious richness 
of Spanish leather, or the translucence of 
old Japanese glazed pottery. There are 
three other examples of the poetic art of 
this same painter here, each displaying a 
different mood; and a brilliant, Diaz-like 
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picture, "A Glade by the Sea," by Fred- 
erick Ballard Williams, one of the younger 
men of the daj^. 

In the north corridor, which, by the 
way, is wide and in reality a gallery, are 
small pictures by George Fuller, Walter 
Shirlaw, C. F. Naegele, Swain Gifford, 
A. H. Wyant, and J. Francis Murphy — 
the last being represented by two paint- 
ings, "The Path to the Village," dated 
1882, and "Indian Summer," dated 1903, 
showing his earlier and later methods. 
And how very lovely they both are ! Out 
of the serious, extremely realistic earlier 
method, Mr. Murphy has evolved an art 
of such exquisite beauty, even to the tex- 
ture of his surfaces, that nothing, it would 
seem, could supplant it. 

A mural decoration, "The Adoration of 
Saint Joan of Arc," by J. William Fos- 
dick, occupies the entire north wall in the 
northeast gallery. This is a fire etching 
executed on bass wood panels and repre- 
sents Joan of Arc transfigured before the 



Great White Throne, offering symbols of 
her life — the sword and distaff. Behind 
her is a great semicircle of light, in which 
is the heavenly host of adoring angels; 
to the right and left princes and angels 
render homage, kneeling to "the whitest 
lily on the shield of France." 

In this same gallery, also, are William 
Sergeant Kendall's appealing picture of 
a mother and child, "An Interlude," and 
good examples of the work of J. Alden 
Weir, Henry Oliver Walker, John W. 
Alexander, Walter Shirlaw, Williard 
Metcalf, Irving Couse, Cullen Yates, 
Henry B. Fuller, and Winslow Homer. 
The last is represented by his "High Cliff, 
Coast of Maine," a masterpiece of paint- 
ing in any company. 

But, after all, who paints better than 
Homer? In the National Gallery there 
is a second example of his work, an early 
canvas, "The Visit of the Mistress/' a 
negro cabin interior in ante-bellum days, 
testifying to his versatility and inherent 
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strength. This hangs in the south corrir 
dor, wherein are also to be noted paintings 
by Homer Martin — "Lower Ausable 
Ponds/' and "Evening on the Seine/' as 
well as some interesting small canvases 
by Louis Paul Dessar, Childe Hassam, 
W. T. Smedley, Cole, and Marshall. 

A stirring group of bright sunshine 
pictures is in the southwest gallery, 
among which may be mentioned Frederick 
J. Waugh's "Southwesterly Gale at St. 
Ives/' a large, dramatic sea picture in 
which waves of snapshot truthfulness beat 
upon rocks very, very hard and real. In 
a different manner but possessing much 
charm is a picture of the sea lapping a 
sandy shore, "The South Strand," by 
Emil Carlsen. There is also in this goodly 
company a small painting by Waugh, 



looser in handling but quite as truthful 
as the larger one, and artistically more 
interesting, on either side of which hang 
paintings by Twachtman, "The Torrent," 
and "The End of Winter," subtle and .sug- 
gestive. Here also are a good, straight- 
forward landscape by William M. Chase, 
"Shinnecock Hills," a masterly and poetic 
if anachronistic picture by Thomas W. 
Dewing, "Summer Pastime," a Van 
Lear, and a Leon Dabo, besides an allur- 
ing small landscape, "The Three Trees," 
by William L. Lathrop, and "Summer," 
by Charles H. Davis, to which, for enjoy- 
ment, one returns again and again. 

The southwest room — the last of those 
given over to the Evans collection — con- 
tains some of the finest of the exhibits, 
notably Theodore Robinson's "La Va- 
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chere," the study for the famous "Girl 
with Cow/' owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; F. S. Church's admirable 
"Black Orchid/' and a fine example of 
the great art of our only forest painter, 
Roswell M. Shurtleff, whose masterly in- 
terpretations of our woods have won 
for him well-deserved distinction. Here 
is a modest landscape, "Birch Clad Hills/' 



Lane Johnston collection, one passes from 
a consideration of modern works to those 
of the early English, Dutch, and Italian 
masters. Forming the substantial nucleus 
of the future department of "Old Mas- 
ters," a detailed account of its artistic 
and historical importance need not be 
given. The following list of names of 
artists represented is, however, signifi- 
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by Ben Foster, a figure painting by Irving 
Wiles, a small and very perfect moonlight 
effect by Frederic Remington, enhanced 
in effect by close proximity to a curious 
color experiment, "October Breezes,' , by 
Albert P. Lucas, as well as works by Low, 
Blum, Crane, Curran, Lawson, Dearth, 
Weir, and Dewey. 

Passing from the Evans to the Harriet 



cant: Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, John Hoppner, George Rom- 
ney, Sir William Beechy, Jansen, Ber- 
dino Luini, Constable, and others. 

Among the paintings presented by 
other private collectors are: "The Aurora 
Borealis," by F. E. Church, the gift of 
Miss Eleanor Blodgett; "Crossing the 
Ferry," by Adrian Moreau, presented by 
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Mrs. James Lowndes in memory of her 
father, Mr. Lucius Tuckerman; "The 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone/ ' by 
Lucien W. Powell, the gift of Hon. John 
B. Henderson; and "Indian Summer 
Day," by Max Weyl, presented by a num- 



ber of the artist's friends on his seventieth 
birthday. 

Civic pride is good, but national pride 
is better, and this the National Gallery 
collections are well calculated, through 
their merit, to inspire. 



THE BENEFICENCE OF ART* 

BY S. HENRIETTA HOUSH 

Past President of the Ruskin Art Club and or the Fine Arts League, 
Los Angeles, California 



••TF this modern world is to be saved it 

_A_must deepen its faith, must freshen 
its hope, must preserve its enthusiasm. It 
can be saved only by a great tide of 
spiritual vitality." 

Better than any words of mine do these 
words convey the message that it seems 
to me the world needs today. 

We are told that the true work of art is 
but a shadow of the divine perfection, 
that inspiration is but the utterance of the 
subconscious self, that truth is but har- 
mony between man and other forces. It 
is said that no one really knows how or 
when he does a great thing, but that one 
must absorb for a long time to be adequate 
to the task. 

The great souls of the world, those 
whose works are to live, the master-souls, 
are not unlike. Communing with them 
must tend toward the development of the 
best that is in us. Greatness may 
not be possible of achievement, but lives 
cannot be given over to trivialities if 
much time has been spent in the study 
of men like Milton and Shakespeare, and 
the other great divines of the universe. 
Their dwelling place is far upon the 
heights, and because of their expansive 
survey, there comes to them a clear illu- 
mination, and they give to us a precious 
heritage, in the form of thoughts that are 
truly spiritualized forces. 

We may call this insight into things 



finer than most know the result of the 
sixth sense, or we may say that the better 
mind has spoken; certainly truth just 
grows from within one's consciousness, 
and the greater truth, I feel, must be 
not the material fact, but the spiritual 
message. 

The essentials entering into a work of 
art are delight, which is the spiritual 
element; thought or conception, which is 
the subjective element; and the symbol, 
which is the objective element. 

All ministers of beauty seize and utilize 
the rarer, finer harmonies, and it is the 
ability to do this which gives to the few 
the quality which we call distinction. 

Bringing art into the lives of our people 
is a sacred duty. Some day we must 
account for what we have done with our 
present opportunities, for what we have 
placed before the children of our day, for 
what we have made ready to pass on to 
generations yet to come. 

Whatever will make life more lovely, 
whatever will call attention to things 
beautiful, whatever will give the spiritual 
essence of things, that will be ministering 
to the human need for beauty which is 
implanted in every breast. 

We need to remember that from age to 
age the great essentials, the great uni- 
versal of art, do not change — that the 
underlying principles of all the arts are 
the same, whether the production be a 
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